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O TRAWBERRIES may now be had throughout the 
^ summer and fall months in the northern United 
States. Plants of the everbearing sorts may be set 
in the spring and a crop obtained in the summer and 
fall of the same year. 

The habits of these varieties have led to the de- 
velopment of cultural practices differing in special 
details from those followed in the production of 
standard sorts. Such practices are described in this 
bulletin giving directions for raising the everbearing 
sorts. 

The plants are very hardy, their foliage is very 
resistant to disease, and under favorable conditions 
they continue to produce berries until hard frosts 
occur. These characteristics make them especially 
suitable for the home garden. 
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DESIRABILITY OF EVERBEARING SORTS OF STRAW- 
BERRIES 

MUCH INTEREST has developed in certain varieties of straw- 
berries which bear fruit after the usual season. These so-called 
" everbearing " sorts produce fruit in early summer and under favor- 
able conditions continue to do so until fall. The term everbearing " 
is not entirely satisfactory, but it has been in common use for several 
years and therefore is used in this bulletin. Heretofore the ever- 
bearing varieties have been grown chiefly by amateurs and by com- 
mercial growers who have tested them in comparison with ordinary 
sorts; however, a sufficient number of trials of these varieties has 
been made to indicate their real value for home use and for market 
in certain sections of the country. 

The two leading varieties of this type of strawberry, the Progres- 
sive and the Superb, are notable not only because they produce fruit 
from the time of the usual crop until late summer or fall, but also 
because they are exceptionally resistant to leaf-spot diseases. They 
are also very hardy. The Progressive has been found to withstand the 
winters of the Middle West better than any other variety except the 
Dunlap, one of its parents. The Superb also is hardier than most 
varieties of strawberries. Another remarkable characteristic of these 
varieties is that if their blooms are killed by frost they soon flower 
again. Therefore, in sections subject to late spring frosts, which 
often destroy the crop, these varieties are particularly valuable. 

The markedly different behavior of these varieties in the field has 
led to the development of cultural practices differing in special de- 
tails from those followed in the production of standard sorts. For 
this reason the information herein given concerning the origin and 
characteristics of these varieties has been prepared, and directions 
for their culture, in so far as these methods differ from those used in 
growing the varieties which fruit only in the early summer, are also 
included. 
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ORIGIN 

The Alpine strawberry, which is indigenous to some parts of the 
European Alps, has the habit of fruiting continuously from early 
summer to fall. The fruit of the Alpine strawberry is small, and 
the horticultural varieties of it under cultivation are used only to 
extend the strawberry season. Although the Alpine was intro- 
duced into cultivation at least 150 years ago, it has never become of 
commercial importance. 

The large-fruited "perpetual-fruiting," " autumn- fruiting," or 
" four-season " varieties of strawberries of Europe h^ve apparently 
been derived by long-continued breeding and selection from early 
summer-fruiting sorts which showed some tendency to the production 
of flower stems in summ^^^^ About 1870 there was introduced 

in France a variety called ITnepuisable which flowered throughout 
the summer but had poor fruit. The first good variety, St. Joseph, 
was originated by Abbe Thivolet of France in 1893. In 1896 this 
same breeder originated St. Fiacre, now considered the best ever- 
bearer in many parts of Europe. Abbe Thivolet and some other 
breeders reported the use of the Alpine in originating their ever- 
bearing sorts. However, many breeders have not been able to obtain 
fertile seedlings in crosses with the Alpine and have attributed 
everbearing characteristics to the abundance of everbearing forms 
oi Frdgaria cM of the parents of the cultivated straw- 

berry in the wild. 

No European variety of the everbearing type has yet proved de- 
sirable in the United States. 

In this country most of the everbearing strawberries have had a 
very different origin. On September 28, 1898, Samuel Cooper, of 
western New York, while examining his field of strawberries, noted 
a plant with several runner plants attached, all of which were bear- 
ing blossoms and fruit in all stages of development. The plants 
, - among which these were found were of the Bismarck variety, which 
is reported to be a cross between the Van Deman and the Bubach. 
Mr. Cooper set apart these plants which were bearing fruit in the 
fall and named the variety the Pan American. 

From the Pan American have been developed the leading ever- 
bearing varieties. Mr. Cooper has introduced the Autumn, Pro- 
ductive Superb, Peerless, Onward, Forward, and Advance — all 
descendants of the Pan American. Of the varieties which have been 
widely tested to date, the Superb is the most valuable. Figure 1 
shows part of a field of this variety on the place where it originated. 
The value of the Advance, Forward, Onward, and Peerless varieties 
has not been determined, although the Peerless seems to possess char- 
acteristics which may make it more desirable than the Superb. 

Harlow Rockhill, of Iowa, also has produced many everbearing 
varieties, using in his work the Louis Gauthier, one of the European 
everbearers, the Pan American, and many of the standard varieties 
which under normal conditions fruit only in early summer. The 
Americus and the Francis are the result of a cross between the Louis 
Gauthier and the Pan American. Mr. RockhilPs best-known variety 
is tJie Progressive, a cross between the Dunlap and the Pan American. 
Figure 2 shows part of a field of the Progressive variety on the place 
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wliero it origLuated. Other viirieties originjtted by Mr. Hockliill are 
the Towa aiul flie Stundpjitj both of which Are rosnlts of crosses 
between the Piii Aiiioricnn and the Dunhip, and the l^ockhill, the 
result of :i cross of Progressive Jind Early Jersey (luirb/ Jcrsrt/ 
OJant). 

Several other persons, including workers at the ^linnesota Agri- 
cnltnral Experiment Station, have originated new varieties which 
fruit daring the &;unnncr and fall months. These varieties are being 
tested at the present time to d(^ermine thoir value. 




V\ii. 1. — A licld of str.nwiMTilcs nf thr Snpcii» vjirlcty set In April niul Krowii niMlcr tlic 
hill M.vstmn oil tlio plac'o of the orlj,'iiiiUor of the vjirlcty at Dclovnu, N. Y. A cr«>p 
W)is pl(*k<'(l in tlic fall «»f the s-inie ymr, nnU nnotlUT crop was plck<xl tJie following 
Jnue. (rhotographed June 118) 



CHARACTERISTICS AND ADAPTATION 

The everhearers are easily confused with otlu^r sorts nnless certain 
facts arc held clcjirh' in mind. Ordinary early summer varieties may 
have a long season of fruiting under certain conditions; thus, in cen- 
tral Fhu'ida the ^Missionary variety begins to ripen soon after Decem- 
ber 1 and continues to produce berries until after May 1. In the *^ame 
section the Klondike and some others bey in to I war early in February 
and continu© in seaiwon wiUa the l(tiiaioimry. Farther norths hom's^-, 
Hxmt. yitioti^ produce hu turly-fyaatuj^r'arop onlj, tad tibii-t at the 
regular .Reason. Cofulitioiis somewhat similar to those in Florida 
l)revail in some parts of southern Texas. 

In southern California ordinary varieties, such as the Brandywine 
and Excelsior, bear almost continuously under irrigation from earlv 
in March until late fall. The Brandywine produces one crop, and, 
■ fter » short rest i)eriod, « ^ond crop, and latar a tliird crop. 
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Tlic E:^jcclsior and MtJ iiHla (MoUnda) ^ liov^ ev^i'j hear abnoiit contlnu- 
oii.slv from April to Notemb^r in th«t ii6i5tioii. Fnrthftr north on the 
Pacific const the UMi<^(h of the fruiting sieason of all varieties is 
shorter, and in Ore«^on, Washin<^ton, and Idaho usually one croj) onl>' 
is harves((Ml. Even in those States certain varieties when *^iv(»n a 
rest- period after i)rodiicin<j^ the earl y-sununer crop and then irri- 
^Tated will i)rodiK'e a second croj) in the fall. 

In the eaiftern United States there is no definitely dry i)eriod, so 
tlmt iixt pliyite do not have a real reit or dornisint period after the 
harvest so«son. Under these conditiotis a second (w:ap is seldom 
obtained fi'oni the ordinai-y vinefieii. OccasionallT, howerer, a ])ro- 
lon;^ed drou«^ht followed hy rains may fin'nish conditions favornhle 
for a second croj). Thus, in 1!)14 a <^rower at Harrinian, Tcnn., har- 
vested a second cro]) of the AVallace variety. In Kentucky 
the Early Jlathaway [J'cwffs) exhibits a sli<^ht tendency to hear in 
lat4^ ^unniKsr wh<?thfr i\w act son ha<i been drv oi* not. In W'isuon^^n 




l*n:. 1*. — A IlcM of ri(>;iiv!»?*ivc sirawlMTrics on tin* iilun* wlien* On? variny oilj^iiiatr)! at 
i,'olii*:Hl. luwa. (IMiotOj^rapfuMl !%('|>t. ii*J t 



the AVarfield occasionally has produced ^ood fruit in the falK and 
the Dunlaj) at various times has produced a small second crop. 

The everl)earin;jf sorts, however, dilfer from all of the above-men- 
tioned varieties in bearin*]^ fruit in the northern United States under 
favorable conditions continuously from the season of the ordinary 
r#i,r ietiofi until frost. The quantity of fruit obtained during this 
period tariofi with climatic condit-ions, wiU) the cultivation, and witJi 
the variety. The quantity of fruit borne by the plants at t4io dif- 
ferent i)eriodK of the year also varies. 

IMants of the everbearin*^ ^^*P^' which have been set for a year bear 
a fair croj) at the time the nsind croj) is borne. For the period im- 
mediately after this early-sinumer crop, the quantity of fruit pro- 
duced is .small. In An«^ust, September^ and October it hecomets 
larger, and imder favorable conditions the late-summm* ajid £kl\ 
crop from c^'t^un v«ria4.iisi rDAj equal or exceed the carly-suflvmtB' 
crop. Thus, ifistiG^id of a etjuMiiint supply throu<rbout the i^iion, 
th^re is a distinct ^rly-suuiuw crop, then a ]K»riod of com])ara4ive 
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rest when little fruit is produced, followed by a long period when a 
fairly uniform quantity is borne. 

Weather conditions play an important part in the quantity of fruit 
produced during the summer and fall. Only when the moisture 
supply and other climatic conditions are favorable can the yield be 
constant. For this reason the results obtained from the varieties of 
this type of strawberry have varied greatly in the different sections 
of the country and in different years. If a long drought occurs 
while the plants are fruiting, the berries become small and the plants 
finally cease to bear. Therefore, they are not well adapted to sec- 
tions having long droughts, unless irrigation is supplied. 

Other climatic conditions also influence the yield of everbearing 
strawberries. As all the varieties of this type have originated in 
northern States, where the summer heat is not great and where the 
rainfall is comparatively uniform throughout the year, they are 
best adapted to such conditions. In southern regions, where the 
Klondike and Missionary varieties are grown, the everbearing varie- 
ties have not yet proved well adapted. The Dunlap is grown com- 
mercially north of the regions where the Klondike and Missionary 
succeed, and it is in regions where the Dunlap succeeds that the 
everbearers are known to be adapted. These regions extend south to 
the northern parts of Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Kansas. 
South of these limits there are probably points where they may be 
grown with some degree of success, but they are not definitely Imown 
to succeed there at the present time. 

In Oregon and Washington, the Superb, Americus, and Progres- 
sive have been grown successfully. In Idaho, where late spring 
frosts occur, the Superb has proved especially valuable, for when 
frosts have killed the bloom on varieties which fruit only in early 
summer, these will not ordinarily send out new flower stems until 
the following year, while the Superb will send out new flower and 
fruit stems immediately and produce a full crop. 

Few reports of the value of these varieties in California are avail- 
able, but nothing seems to be gained by planting them, as most of 
the ordinary sorts fruit there throughout the summer. 

SOILS 

Growers of the Progressive and Americus varieties agree that a 
more fertile soil is required for them than for the ordinary sorts. 
The berries of both of these varieties are rather small, and a fertile 
soil is needed to increase their size. Another reason for their need 
of a fertile soil is that all the everbearers require a larger supply of 
moisture than do the sorts which produce only plants after the 
early-summer crop of fruit. A slight deficiency in the moisture sup! 
ply seriously affects the size and quality of the berries, but does not 
noticeably affect plants producing runners only. A soil classed as 
very fertile contains a large proportion of humus, and one important 
effect of a large humus supply is to increase the moisture-holding 
capacity of the soil. Any soil, therefore, containing large amounts 
of humus, or to which humus has been added by turning under 
green-manure crops or by the application of stable manure, will be 
better able to supply sulScient moisture, and one especially well 
supplied with humus should be selected. 
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The Superb and other varieties having similar characteristics, 
however, should be grown on a soil which is rather low in nitrogen. 
(For descriptions, see the section on " Varieties," pages 12 to 14.) In 
soils that are too rich, varieties of the Superb type bear a good crop 
in the early summer and then make a rank growth of leaves and 
runners throughout the rest of the growing season, just as do the 
ordinary early-summer sorts. Under such conditions, little fruit will 
be obtained in the summer and fall. For the best results, these 
varieties should be grown on a soil in which the supply of nitrogen 
is somewhat deficient for ordinary vegetable and fruit crops. The 
soil, however, should furnish an ample supply of moisture through- 
out the season, or water should be supplied by irrigation. This pe- 
culiar soil requirement of the Superb — that is, a soil somewhat lack- 
ing in nitrogen, but furnishing a good supply of moisture— is one 
reason why it has not been as popular as the Progressive in some 
sections of the United States. On the other hand, the irrigated 
sections of the Northwest are especially well adapted to the Superb, 
as many of the soil types are low in nitrogen. 

FERTILIZERS 

Since the Superb and other varieties of its type should be grown 
on soil somewhat low in nitrogen, fertilizers containing nitrogen 
should not be applied ordinarily to plantations of these varieties. If 
fertilizer is applied, it should contain only phosphoric acid and 
potash. 

The Progressive and Americus need fertile soils, and stable manure 
usually can be applied with profit to plantations of these varieties. 
As much as 20 tons per acre may be used with good results, and 
some growers use even larger quantities. It will be found most satis- 
factory to apply the stable manure to the land the year previous 
to that in which the strawberries are set. Weed seeds in the stable 
manure can then germinate and be destroyed, while if the stable 
manure is applied directly to the plantation the cost of eradicating 
the weeds will often be considerable. Commercial fertilizers are 
rarely used with these varieties. 

TIME OF PLANTING 

Plants of the everbearing type should be set at the same time as 
those of other varieties. The yield of fruit the first year, however, 
depends to some extent upon the time of setting. If the plants are 
set as soon as the ground is in condition in the spring, a larger crop 
will be produced than if they are set later. The plants also have 
opportunity to become established and to develop better root systems 
before fruiting. If they are set rather late in the season they show 
less tendency to make runners than when set early. 

PLANTING SYSTEMS 

The everbearers are grown under the matted-row and the hill 
systems of culture, and growers have been very successful with each. 
Under the hill system only the plants originally set are kept for fruit- 
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ing, no runner i)lants bein*: nllowed to dcveloj). I'ndcr the mnttcd- 
low^fevstem, however, rnnner plants are Allowed to root and to form 
bed# varying in width from a. few iaehe^ to^ $ or i tmL larger craps 
of the everbearers probably ean be obtained the first year under the 
hill system than under the nintted-row systoni. The cost of raising 
them, however, will be <riea(er, as a much lar<:er number of plants 
are set than under the niatted-i*ow system. 

One of the most important factors in detenninin*^ which system is 
to l>c used is the fruitin*r habit of the faria^ scdected. Thus, the 
Americus, Fi'anciji,^ Standpat, and Progr«iisiv€ varietioiH fruit on the 
runner plants almost as Soon as the rnnners take root, wh<?reiis the 
rmmer plants of other varieties bear very little fruit or none at all 
before the folio win*: year. Durin^r the first year, from a certain 
number of plantt to start with, the varieties mentioned above u.^ually 




rifS. — A strawberry plAiit nt Q^$ii*. lo\M, Hit In £]if spring. Intvlit;; runner plitnt.^ In 
^ lilfHiin In nildsutinn^'r. ( f*lioto;:r;ipIu'd .lul.v III) 



will i)roducO hir«rer croi)s if they are allowed to form runner pli^nts 
freely than if kept in hills. Fi;rure 15 shows a plant set in tlio early 
spring which has runner plants with bloom and 3'oun*r fruit. TIio 
Superb, IVerlesSj Autumn, and others bear more durin*; tin* fir.st 
yoar if not allowed to make runners than if runners are allowed to 
form. 

The pl^nt-makin^^ ability of a variety, ho\f<?y^ej*, shoukl b^* Con- 
&idered befsore decidiu'i upon the system to be U5*ed. The Am^ricus, 
Autumn, Francis, Pan American. Productive, and Standpat do not 
make runner plants as freely as the I^o<rressive, Siii)erl), and certain 
others; and thus arc better adapted to hill culture. 

In ordinary practice, therefore, the Pro^^ressivc should be </rown 
under the mat tod-row system and the other varieties under the hill 
system, except, howe^cr^ in i*<sctiona; \fhere the Sui)erl) and others of 
its typtj are kept for a iipTOif crop. 
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DISTANCE OF PLANTING 

Uucl#r tli# auatod-row syistcan tlio plaits sbouhl bo sot at the snii^® 
distance *s ordinarj* rj»rietios, sucli as the Diinlai), Gniuly, nn<l (jilon 
Miiry — that is. from 18 to 30 inches apart, in rows which are 
to 4'^feet apart. AVhcn set 2 by 4 feet, 5,445 phmts will be reonired 
to plant an acre. Ahont 50 plants, cnoii<^h to set a S(piare rod, siiouhl 
£up])ly a small family with berries thront^hoiit the season. 

"Dnder (he hill system the planis shonUl he set the same <listance 
as are the ordinary varieties. Jf set 18 inches ajjaj'U in rows >\ feet 
apart, !),08() plants per acre w ill ba n«N*ded ; rf 18 inches apart, in 
double rov^s, in which the sin*^le rows arft IS iiiohes «|)ar( and t-he 




-i.— A ficM of Pro«n's*ilv«» stniwlMTrU-s ^rowu In (lonlilr rows iiiidrr lillj 
lit %t. .Um* ph, Mo. All runners lire r(iinov<«l iw th*y jiptMi«r. ( rlmN»grjttiJli«<l .iiu.v I.O 



douhle rows 4 feet from renler to center, 14.520 plants per acre will 
be recpiired. l*'i<rnre 1 shows a field of the Snperi) planled nnder 
the hill system in sln<rle rows; Fijznre 4 shows a field of the Pro<:res- 
sivc variety set nnder the same system but planted in donble rows. 

REMOVING BLOSSOMS AND RUNNERS 

l^'lower stems b^in lo appear soon »ftaj* tJie plmxit€ »r« Stt. UnloBS 
the plants are wellestablished, these flower sfems are ft ^fovo drain 
on the vi<xor of the plants and very little <^oo(l fruit will be oi)tained 
from them. For this reason all flower stems which appear before 
the plant is thorou<rhly established should ordinarily he removed. 
If, however, growing conditions arc favorable, (ho plants may become 
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c.stal)lislie<l very (juickly uiul tho rcmoviil of the flower stems* will not 
be iieeessnry. Figure :*> shows a yoim«r phiiit so thorou^rhly estab- 
lished that the ih)wor stem need not l)c removed. When j^rowin*: 
conditions are not favorai)Ie the flower stems shoidcl l)e kept picked 
oil' nntil into July. Uurries l>egin to rij)cn aJx^ut i BQoatJa after Ui€ 
flowe'r steins are allowed to defdop frnit, and continue to ripen nntil 
fre(»zin<^ weather occurs. 

'I'he removal of the llower stems does not cause the cx'erhearers to 
revert to the early-snmmer fruiting type. The i)lants will nnike a 
jnoro vi^^orous «;rowth of leaves and rnnners when the flower stems 
are removed, «:ometimes nndcin*; less fruit than if the stems had been 
left on. Thi$, however, does not me«n that they are revert ing, but 
that for a time they are making plsmt growth at tJie expense of 
fruits 

'Pho followin*; spring, if the i)lantation is continued, » fihir to lar^e 
crop of berries, depen<lin«r on the variety, may be expected at the 
u>ual fruilin^r >ea>ou. autl after a period of two weeks to a month, in 




I'm;, 'i.^a ^iviwlH'iiy piatii nf ihc rr«>Kii'ssiv(' v:iri» l.v M't Ik the spring lU nrhU'iiian, 
^U^ll.. which ;it till* 4>ii(l of .In no sliows ii I'liiditT nnd n Unvvcr sti-iii mid is stt tlmr- 
oiiglil.v <<'stiiMislM>(l t tli4' (Idwrr 9»tfjii in^d not l»« rniioved. i I'liotoigniplUHlJiinti :''>0) 



which comparatively little fruit is picked, the plants will be;rin to 
bear a*rain. It will })rovo costh' to pick oil* the ilower stems dnrin.i; 
the sprintj: of the second year, but where it is desired to t^'et as 
nmch. fruit as possible after the ordinary varieties are ^'one the 
flower stems should be removed until about the time the ordinary 
varieties boLMn to ripan. If berries are then allowed to develop, they 
will be wmay to pick in iiJ>otjt four weeks. 

In pra^^tie.^^ growers Using the hill .system conunonly remove the* 
flower stems the lir^t year only, and those using the unit ted -row sys- 
tem rarely remove them, considering the expen.se too great. 

Those growing the cverbearers under the hill system al.so cut ofl' 
all runners as the}' ap})ear. This conserves the vigor of the })lauts, 
making them larger and more productive than those sending out 
runners. Some growers um a kaife to cut the rnnners; others a hoe. 
Some of tlie ruQner^ iTJiy Tbc removed at tJje time of each ciilUvation 
by attaching a rfinn#v cut^j* to tJie cnlti^at-or. Whan tJiis \u Aoim 
it will be necessary to remove the re^iainder with a hoti. 
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TILLAGE 

Tillage should be very thorough-, even more thorough than for the 
varieties that fruit in early summer, and unless a mulch is used 
should be continued from early spring until late autumn. In periods 
of drought the cultivator should be used as often as once a week, for 
without an adequate and constant moisture supply a large crop of 
fruit can not be matured. Tillage should be shallow, especially near 
the plants, so as not to injure the root system or loosen the plants 
in the ground. A cultivator with many small teeth is best adapted 
to such use. The outer teeth of the cultivator which run next to 
the rows should be shortened so that they will not disturb the roots. 

MULCHING 

When planted on some types of soil the berries are likely to be- 
come gritty if the tillage is continued through the fruiting season. 
To keep them clean, many growers use a mulch of grass, swamp 
hay, or straw, applying it at the beginning of the fruiting season. 
To fields grown under the hill system a heavy mulch may be applied. 
It will assist in keeping down weeds, in preventing the runners from 
rooting, and in conserving moisture. If a mulch is used on fields 
grown under the matted-row system it should be light, as a heavy 
mulch prevents many of the runners from taking root. 

DURATION OF A PLANTATION 

Those who grow the Progressive variety usually consider it best 
to set the plants early in the spring, pick a crop of fruit through 
the summer and autumn, and then discontinue the plantation, thus 
making the strawberry an annual crop from which the fruit is ob- 
tained entirely in months outside the usual strawberry season. Those 
who wish some fruit for the table may leave the plantation until 
after the fruiting season of the following summer before plowing 
it up. 

The berries produced on the 1-year-old plants, however, will be 
small compared with the common sorts, and will be smaller than the 
fruit of the Progressive variety produced in the summer and fall 
of the first year. Figure 4 shows a field of the Progressive straw- 
berry several years old. Fruit from this was comparatively small, 
although very large quantities of stable manure had been applied 
annually and the bed irrigated at frequent intervals. 

The Superb and varieties similar to it, under favorable conditions, 
bear a fair crop of good-sized berries in the summer and fall of 
the year they are set. At the ordinary season the following spring 
they yield a large crop of fair-sized berries, which under favorable 
conditions will be as large as those produced by the common sorts. 
For this reason, varieties of the Superb type are much better adapted 
for use where the same plantation is to be maintained for several 
years than are varieties of the Progressive type. Figure 1 shows a 
field of Superb strawberries that had produced a crop in the summer 
and fall of one year and another crop in June of the following year. 
This plantation was also allowed to fruit during the summer and 
fall of the second year. 
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•-The duration of the plantation, therefore, will depend largely 
upon the variety used, but to some extent also upon the planting 
system and the climatic conditions in the section in which the planta- 
tion is made. If the Progressive variety and others of its type are 
used, it will ordinarily be best to set a new plantation each spring. 

If the Superb variety or others of its type are used, the plantation 
should be maintained according to the practice usually followed with 
varieties fruiting only in the early summer. 

HARVESTING 

The harvesting of everbearing strawberries is similar to that of 
ordinary sorts, although more costly, as the fruit ripens through a 
long period and not as much is obtained at one picking. The berries 
of some varieties of everbearers are of excellent quality, and, as they 
ripen in warm weather out of the usual season and bring a good 
price, should be carefully picked and packed in attractive packages. 
In the warmer part of the summer the berries will be soft and very 
difficult to market in good condition. Particular attention to careful 
handling will therefore be necessary. 

In late fall when the weather is cool, the berries lose the high 
quality which they possess earlier in the season. Some berries may 
ripen even after hard frost, but such berries will not be of very high 
quality. The varieties differ greatly, however, in this respect, the 
Progressive remaining good in quality until cold weather, while the 
Superb has little flavor after cool weather begins. 

YIELDS 

The yields will vary with the climate, the soil, the variety, and 
the attention given to culture. Up to the present time, everbearers 
have been grown chiefly by those using intensive methods of culture. 
Such methods increase the yields. The available records of yields 
are from the fields of those who not only use intensive methods but 
who have been successful, and the records, therefore, do not represent 
average yields. These records, however, show that throughout the 
northern United States, when set in early spring, the Progressive 
plants will begin bearing in July and will continue until hard frost 
occurs, provided moisture and other conditions are favorable. Under 
the best conditions, as much fruit can be obtained in the summer and 
fall of the first year as from ordinary varieties in early summer. 
To get such results, however, water must be supplied in periods of 
drought and other conditions must be favorable. 

In sections east of the Rocky Mountains the Superb and others of 
its type will not yield as high as the Progressive, and are not gen- 
erally as desirable for the summer and fall crop. When all conditions 
are favorable, more than 1,000 quarts per acre may be obtained during 
this period. In the irrigated sections of Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington the yields in late summer and in fall will be much larger, 
as the conditions in those States seem to be more favorable for this 
variety. The early-summer crop of the Superb ordinarily will be 
much larger and the berries much better than those of the Pro- 
gressive; in fact, some growers have found the early-summer crop of 
the Superb as large as that of many of the common sorts. 
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VARIETIES 

The principal VHi iotius of evmbt^riug ^trawborricm in the trade at 
pref^nE are Aniericiis, Duluth, M^^)dou, Pro^ras.siv«^ mid Supe^rh. 

Onlv two of the \*arieties introdiueiM'l, iha Fro^r^ife and the 
Sn|)orb, have been widely <^rown as Yet. The Aniericiis, Duluth, 
and ^fastodon are <;rown to u sli*j:ht extent and the otluM's very little. 
The Duluth lias been widely tested in Minnesota and is ^rown to a 
sli<rht extent in that and surroiiiidin*j: States. 

These varieties have been selected by strawberry breeders from 
large 11 umbers of seedlin<j: plants as bein*; best a da |) ted to commer(!ial 
purposes. AVlian phuit^s are raised from ^Q.tU ^nie Jiow no si*j:ii of 
bearin<j: fruit at any but the ordinary scuson; other plants begin to 
fruit within three months from the time the seed <;erminates, and 
fruit so heavily that no new plants are produced; wliile still others 
show suflicient \*i<j:or to produce both fruit and yonng plants. The 
varieties introduced likewise show <j:reat variation in their fruit iniij; 




Ki,;. — Srr.-iwlMTiy plniiis of tho Duliitli varU'ly nt Kxci'lshir. .\Hnn. Tho plniit nl the 
Irfl. prtMlucliis: iniu h frull. li:is uu nimirr phiiits : tlio oiu* ;it tlie rlslil Is pioducln;; a 
i^imill crop of fniir ami nmnjs* rttittiqr plaiitg. ( rliolfi^rnplud Sept. 26 ► 



and plant-makiiii: habits. Moreover, the balance between the fruitin|; 
and plant -producing: habits of many of the varieties is .^o even Ihflt 
frcfUiently .*^ome plants fruit so heavily that no runner |)laiits are 
inade; other plants produce both fruit and runners; while still others 
may produce no fruit. This is especially noticeable if the plants are 
iet'late. Figure G shows it phuit b^nring a heavy crop of fruit but 
no runners, and another pknt producing some fruit and mmif u«w 
plants. Figure 7 shows two pkiitlj which ha ire rtiiide no rimnw 
plants, one having a heavy erop of fruit, the other none, 'llw plajits 
in these illustrations were set rather late, and their difference in 
behavior is probably due somewhat to this cause. 

Many other varieties are in the hands of breeders and will be in- 
troduced as soon as a suflicient stock has been |)roi)agated. Some of 
tliein haf« b«fen originated by men who have had long experience in 
sti'Avrh»Lry growing ajul no doubt will be of great value. In addition, 
ihom br^eT$ hate niafiy thousjuids (/f soiling plantis of everb^arers, 
from which many desirable varieties may he e.\pect.ed t^) appeHr. To 
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I'oplnco prci^ont varieties, the soedlin^i^.s slioulil possess a lii^h degr^io 
uf ivsistnnce to lcaf-sp{)t (lisea.so, except ion*!.! ^igor Hiid hlirdiiie^', 
ami i^ooil (|iiality, in ailditjoii U) frtiiUiig in gummir wid autumn. 

Brief chHracterisitic.s of fioine of the varietiei^ in the trade at present 
are ^ijiven here. Most {)f them have been phiced in two elasses: (1) 
Those with friiitin*^ habits somewhat simihir to the Superb, and (2) 
tlH)M» with habits more like the Pro<^ressivc. Those ori*i^inated b)'' 
Samuel Cooper arc more like the Superb, ^vhilc those originated b)^ 
Jlarlow Kockhill have frnitin<i^ hajjits resembling the Progrti^'ive 
or Americus. K.xcept when otherw*ite noted, the varieties «re per- 
fect floweretl and nijiv ha set alone. 

Ainerlcus. — riaut.s vi.irorous, rooUnl, fonuin.i; innuy nuuior plants on 

mmly soils; fdliji^ro mtlMM- sparsr, expttsln^r tlio Itorrios sttuirwhat : fnullujj 
ttmuiM loijf ; ImuTUsK iiKMliiuu to \HV§m, Unu, ligju ruj^. ofuni Iiaviiiji: a tip 
whm in* Liyd.v (if di« tSten-.t ftiUf nfw»: (le*J«**rr (luality ilio Iiosi of nuy 
pcrpfinal, uiii^ky. 




ri«:. 7. — Sii;i\vlH»riy |>I.im1s t.f ilii> litiliill) viiiicty al KxrrMor. Miiiti, Al llic Icfl In the 
fnn'KnuiiHl Is :i pl;iitt ln'»rln;; ii I;iri:o rrop of friilt but no runners: nt the rt;:lit In llu« 
forcj^rniind Is ii pUiit IxMirhi^ no friitl ;\iul nmkln^ no iininurs; tlm plants In tlit» bMck- 
ji^ruiind lmv« titfuh* n ffw riiniiurs. t I'liutuKrapliWl S»pt. 'H\) 



This varioi.v i< a cross Itrlwrcii Hit? I*an Aint'riL'au and I.oiils OauthU'r, 
<>iit;inat«'(l in mo.'i hy Ilaii«>\v Itocklilll, of Iowa, and iutmdmvd In 11*12. It is 
Itcllci" adajtuvl lo hoavy-soil typos ihan to ^audy loams. Itiiunor plauls oftru 
I>e;,Mn to Itoar as soon us tlicy start to root. The Juno crop Is soiuelhnes Iioavy 
HiHl very food, and undor favoralila ooudliipus the same i>lants win ItoaV 
cou#:(aMiI,t from Jnn# nufil Kovc miliar. 'Hit l^^iri<My Is ^jrowti very Ultio al the 
prosoiit llmo, hut. hoc:mso of Us oxcelhMif qnnlity, \$ \ikm\ by iom« ijrowwf, 
csprcIaUy for hill onlturo in Iiouuv ^rardous or for Iof#U nifirkM"*. 

Duluth {.Uhniviiota Xo, lOH). — In Mimicsota^ as eomp.arod wlih the Pro^rres- 
slvo. this varitMy is more vIp>rous, lutt so .irood a rnnnor m;ikor. and fully as 
Iiroductivo; the foliajje is more suscoptlhle to leaf -spot diseases ; iho I terries urp 
Iart;er, uuue Kh>hular, fidly 1^% Hrui, sillghily darker roil lu e{>h)r. wud of as 
j^ood dessert qualiiy. 

T\m Tarlety 1« a cv{M& fMwmm tine fau Amerleau and the Dnnlap, and origi- 
nated at the Minae^ofa fixiwriiueut ^tAtiou Fruit-Itreedhit; Farui iu IIMO. At 
<*er(alu plaees hi Miiniesoia U Iiaf l^i r#port»iI to he more proUuelJvtt than 
the I'ni^rressive, while In other .lK?etlfflris U Iiflft been ko hadty affeoted hy loaf- 
.s'lMit diseases ihut It has htvn <IIseanled, It Is not recomnien<l<vI at present for 
Koneral plautia;;. 

Mastodon. — A recently Introduce*! variety wUh lar^e fruit, reported proudshig 
in Mlclilgnu. 
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Pan American. — Plants vigorous, but they do not make many new runners ; 
^liage susceptible to mildew; fruit stems short and well protected by the 
leaves froflj rain and frost ; berries medium in size, dessert quality fair. 

The first plants of this variety were found by Samuel Cooper, of New York, 
in a field of Bismarck, and it is supposed to be a sport of that variety. Only 
a small crop is borne in the autumn. It is grown very little at present and 
is known chiefly as a parent of most of the everbearers. 

Progressive (Nevastop) . — A cross between the Dunlap and the Pan American 
made in 1908 by Harlow Kockhill, Iowa, who first sent it out for trial in 
1911. It is described by him as follows : 

*'The plant is medium sized, closely resembling the Dunlap ; foliage strong 
and healthy, has a good root system, and makes about as many plants as 
Dunlap. Spring-set plants fruit the same year as set out. New plants gen- 
erally fruit in a short time after taking root. Blossoms are strongly staminate 
and very resistant to cold. Blossoms and fruit are well protected by foliage. 
Fruit is of good medium size with slight neck. Color deep red inside and out, 
quite firm, quality rich and sweet." 

This is a good characterization of the Progressive. The plants are the most 
vigorous of all of the everbearers now in the trade, and are, so far as observed, 
the hardiest variety of strawberry now grown in this country, enduring the 
extreme climate of the upper Mississippi Valley remarkably well. The foliage 
is very resistant to leaf -spot diseases. Both the plant and the fruit closely 
resemble the Dunlap. The spring crop begins to ripen very early — 8 to 10 days 
earlier than Dunlap, and usually earlier than Excelsior, Michel, and other early 
sorts. It is adapted to sections where the Dunlap succeeds and should be 
planted on fertile soils. 

Superb.— Plants vigorous, runners long and do not form a thick mat of plants 
except on moist rich soil ; foliage very resistant to leaf-spot diseases ; berries 
medium to large, globose conic, fairly firm, color variable, often light red until 
very ripe, when they turn dark ; mild subacid ; dessert quality good in the 
summer, but lacking in the autumn. 

The Superb is a cross between the Sherman (a seedling of the Pan American) 
and a seedling resulting from a cross between the Autumn and the Cooper. It 
was originated in 1908 by Samuel Cooper and introduced in 1911. It is 
especially adapted to poor soils, provided there is plenty of moisture. Runner 
plants rarely bear fruit the first year. The berries resemble the Chesapeake in 
appearance. The first crop in parts of Michigan and in certain other States is 
reported equal to that of some of the ordinary varieties. It is grown more 
than any other perpetual except the Progressive, but probably should be re- 
placed by the Peerless in most sections. 
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